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impute to Shakespeare an acquaintance with Italian.
On a general survey of the plays, there is no warrant
whatever for assuming that Shakespeare read
Italian. Even the assumption that he read French
has served to saddle him with the authorship of some
of the most trivially poor work in HEN!RY v, which
cries aloud against the ascription.
No conception of him thus hampered and dis-
guised by spurious attributes can have any critical
value. And the fact that prominent writers have
no hesitation in ascribing to him amorahties and
basenesses which would to-day place him outside
the sympathy of good hearts is a sufficient testimony
to the paralysing effects of a heedlessly accepted
tradition on even instructed minds. Tradition, in
fact, is miseducation, here as in so many other fields.
Furthermore, it cannot be too strongly declared
that the reign of active Foliolatry is a heavy hin-
drance to all aesthetic appreciation of Shakespearean
blank verse. Never, probably, have half its readers
perceived its immense superiority as a prosodic
achievement, simply because their appreciation of
all verse is in terms of a metre and not of a rhythm.
Perceiving no difference, they spontaneously refuse
to think that it may exist.
There is nothing to show, in critical literature, that
in the age of James, which sets out with Daniel's
Defence of Rhyme against Campion, men of his
school perceived the appeal of great blank verse, or
that Campion's school, in turn, saw the greatness
of the rhythm of Shakespeare. Evidently there was